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No evidence found in the natu Wi esau he existence 
of a supreme Intelligence, can carry a stronger conviction home toa 
reasoning and philosophic mind, than that revealed by the Com- 
pound Microscope. 

In the clearest waters, salt fluids, acids; in springs, rivers, lakes 
and seas; within the moisture of plants, and animal bodies, and 
carried about in the vapor and dust of the atmosphere, exists a world 
unseen by the unaided eye, of minute living beings. 

They are sometimes called Jnfusoria, Animalculae, or little ani- 
mals. Ina single drop of stagnant water we may see hundreds, and 
even thousands of these moving bodies, of from 1-1150th, to 
1-25000th of an inch in diameter. The wisdom and goodness of 
providence, have endowed these living creatures, with all that can be 
needed for their happy existence. 

In the family Volvocina, innumerable beings are colonised with- 
in a simple, delicate, crystal-like shell, whose form, sometimes spher- 
ical, at others quadrangular, presents us with examples of perfest 
symmetry and proportion. 

Linked together by delicate gossamer threads, in one common fam- 
ily, these creatures seem to move about with perfect unity of action. 
They are found in pools, and brooks, and are a very beautiful 
object for examination. 

Vou. XIII. No.2. 3 
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No one can behold these hollow living globes, revolving and dis- 
porting themselves in their native element, with as much liberty and 
pleasure as the mighty monster of the deep, without having a more 
comprehensive view of the wonderful works of the Creator of all 
things. 

New Haven, Feb., 1858. 


CompounD Microscope. 


So wonderful are the discoveries made by the aid of this instru- 
ment, that all lovers of science are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the use of the Microscope. 

Teachers find it a useful means of passing a pleasant leisure hour, 
as objects for examination can be found everywhere. 


EDUCATIONAL Mr- 
croscore. This in- 
strument is mounted on 
a firm tripod, with up- 
rights of japanned cast- 
iron. A solid limb of 
japanned cast-iron sup- 
ports the stage and the 
body of the instrument, 
and being attached to the 
uprights by a trunnion 
joint, it allows the instru- 
ment to be inclined at 
any angle. The body of 
the instrument slides 
easily and steadily in a 
firm, but elastic brass 
cylinder, attached to the 
japanned limb, by which 
means it is readily adjus- 
ted to any desired focus. 
The stage is twoby three 
inches, having spring 
clips to retain the object iN 
in place when the micro- i po 
scope isinclined. A fine oo i = 
screw, with a milled head i 
at the right of the stage 
gives a fine adjustment 
to the focus. a =—sS 

Below the stage is a NO. 1. EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE. 
diaphragm plate, with Twelve inches high when arranged for use. 
orifices of different sizes to 




















regulate the illumination, and a space 
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between the largest and smallest orifices to exclude all the light, and 
give a dark background for viewing opaque objects. 

A concave mirror an inch and a half in diameter, suspended by 
a cradle joint, and movable in every direction, is used for illumina- 
ting the object. The mirror is so attached to the axis of the instru- 

ment, by a 
movable arm 
that it can be 
turned so as 
to give very 
oblique light. 

This in- 
strument is 
generally 
supplied with 
two eye-pie- 
ces, and with 
one inch and 
one quarter 
inch object-. 
ives of sec- 
ond quality, 
giving four 
magnify ing 
powers, vary- 
ing from 40 
to 350 diam- 
eters. 

This mi- 
croscope is 
designed, as 
its name im- 
plies, for ed- 
ucational 
purposes, for 
schools, pri- 
vate families, 

-and for 
young peo- 
=e ple generally. 
F arm ers, 


mechanics, 
NO. 4. STUDENT’S LARGER MICROSCOPE, and mer- 


Fifteen inches high when arranged for use. chants, who 


desire to devote some of their leisure hours to intellectual improve- 
ment, or to the investigation of those branches of natural science 
more or less connected with their several avocations, will find this at 
once a cheap, substantial and efficient microscope. 

As it is very steady and delicate in its adjustments, and can be 
used with the higher powers, the man of science will often-find it a 
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convenient substitute for the larger microscopes, when a more port- 
able instrument is required for special purposes. 

Tar Stupent’s Lancer Microscope, shown in figure 10, is 
made of the dimensions agreed upon by microscopists as most con- 
venient for general use, and fitted for the application of accessory 
apparatus of such dimensions as to secure their greatest desirable 
efficiency. The tripod base is large and strong, made of japanned 
cast-iron, giving firm support and freedom from tremor. The coarse 
adjustment is performed by a rack and pinion, by turning a large 
milled head, conveniently placed ; the body moving steadily in along 
grooved support, and being retained in any position by springs. The 
fine adjustment of the focus is performed by a serew acting upon a 
lever, which gives to the stage a delicate upward movement. Two 
sliding clips retain the object on the stage. 

The stage, which is three by four inches, is so constructed that it 
can be moved smoothly and steadily in every direction, the object 
appearing to follow the motions of the hand upon the lever. This 
movement of the stage gives great facility for tracing every part of 
the slide in the search for delicate objects, and enables the observer 
to follow with ease the motions of living animalcule, even with high 
powers. Beneath the stage is a circular plate carefully centered 
and adapted for receiving accessory apparatus. The mirrors, plain 
and concave, (the latter two irches in diameter,) are so mounted as 
to have a free and steady motion in every direction. By means of 
an arm, the mirrors can be thrown far out from the axis of the mi- 
croscope, so as to give very oblique light for illuminating the object. 

This instrument has a graduated draw-tube, by which the distance 
between the objective and eye-pieces can be considerably increased. 
This increased length produces a proportional increase of the mag- 
nifying power, and thus often greatly aids in ascertaining the value 
of micrometer graduations.* 

A SECTION OF A MODERN Compounp AcHRoMaATIC MICRO- 
SCOPE, is shown in Fig. 4, where O is an object, and above it is seen 
the triple achromatic objective. The lenses EE, and FF, constitute 
the negative eye-piece invented by Huyghens. The plano convex 
lens EE, is called the eye glass, FF is the field glass, and between 
them, at BB, is a dark stop or diaphragm. 

The course of light is shown by the three rays drawn from the 
centre, and three from each end of the object O; these rays, if not 
prevented by the lens FF, or the diaphragm at BB, would form an 
image at AA; but as they meet with the lens FF, in their passage, 
they are converged by it, and meet at BB, where the diaphragm is 





*Messrs J. & W. Grunou, & Co, New Haven, manufacture these instru- 
ments, and are said to be the best opticians inthiscountry. The “ Education- 
al Microscope” costs $45.00. 

The “ Students Microscope” costs $70.00, They make them also for about 
$50.00. These instruments are highly reccommended by Prof. Silliman, Prof. 
Dana and others of Yale College,—and they consider them superior to any 


made in Europe. Massachusetts and other states have furnished them for their 
Normal Schools. 
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placed to intercept all the light, except that required for the forma- 
tion of a perfect image, and to limit the field of view to such an 
aperture as will be well defined when viewed with the eye-lens EE. 

The image formed at BB, is further mag- 
nified by the eye-lens, as if it were an orig- 
inal object. The triple achromatic object 
glass, constructed on the principles discover- 
ed by Mr. Lister, though capable of trans- 
mitting large angular pencils, and corrected 
as to its own errors of spherical and chro- 
matic aberation, would, nevertheless, be in- 
com plete without some special adaptation to 
prevent renewed aberrations distorting the 
image as transmitted and viewed by the 
eye-piece. 

The property of the negative eye-piece, 
pointed out by Boscovich, most admirably 
meets this condition; for although it would 
not be free from aberrations when used alone, 
yet, when used as an eye-piece, in connect- 
ion with an objective, its effect upon con- 
verging pencils is such that the aberrations 
produced by the field-lens are very nearly 
balanced by opposite aberrations in the eye- 
lens, resulting from the fact that it is situa- 
ted on the opposite side of the image for- 
med between the two lenses, and because 
the light from the object falls only upon 
those parts of the field-lens FF, which are 
best adapted to transmit it free from error. 

ENLARGED SECTION OF THE CoMPOUND 
Microscore. A more complete view of 
the action of the several parts of the com- 
pound achromatic microscope, is given in 
Fig. 5, the lenses being represented on an 
enlarged scale. AA, MM, PP, represent 
the three compound lenses of which the 
achromatic objective is composed. FF is 
the field-lens, and EE the eye-lens of the 
negative eye-piece. 

Three rays drawn from the centre of the 
object O, and three from each extremity, 
show the course of both direct and oblique 
pencils. It is impossible in the space allow- 
ed to the figure, to show the separate action 
of each concave and convex lens, but only 
the action of the objective considered as a 
whole. 

First : the axial rays, both of direct and oblique pencils, cross at 
some point which constitutes the optical center of the compound ob- 
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jective, and emerge 
from the posterior lens 
in the same direction 
they pursued on leaving .B Eyf 
the object; the lateral 

displacement which 

they undergo is too 

small to be shown in 

the figure, «nd is alto- 

gether unimportant. 

Second: the extreme 
rays from each pencil 
cross each other in the 
borders of the objective. 

Third: the rays issue 
from the posterior com- 
bination slightly over- 
corrected for color, so 
that if no other lens in- 
tervened a blue image 
would be formed at BB, 
and a red image at RR, 
while other images, 
with intermediate colors, 
would fill up all the 
space between BB and 
RR. 

In a single conv 
lens, as we have seen in 
§ 10, the blue image is 
formed nearer to the 
lens than the red. 

This slight over-cor- 
rection of the object- 
glass, really much less 
than shown in the figure 
is purposely produced 
to balance the small a- 
mount of aberration 
which remains otherwis 
corrected in the ne; 
tive eye-piece. The 
aberration of sphericity 
connected with the ob- 
ject-glass, is slightly 
under corrected, as is 
shown bythe images BB 
and RR, which are tur- 
ned with their concave 
sides towards the object- 
glass. 


RB RR 


Note.—the course of rays 
shown is not strictly accurate but 
such as to show correctly the 
principles referred to in the de- 
scription. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


It might naturally be supposed in these days of improvement 
when our fair hills and valleys are dotted over with such warm, 
comfortable and even elegant churches and residences, that the 
school-house—that place where minds are trained and thoughts di- 
rected—would keep pace with other things. That it does not, as a 
general rule, we presume will be conceded by all. There are, 
however, numerous creditable exceptions. Many commodious, well 
ventilated and well furnished school-houses have recently been erect- 
ed. Their fair walls rise gracefully, and invite the seeker for 
knowledge to enter. And once within, surrounded with comfort 
and neatness, and furnished with all the appliances of study, he has 
nought to do but to press swiftly onward in learning’s pathway, un- 
mindful of cold or storm. 

But if we look around through our own state, we shall find a large 
number of very poor school-houses, and still more very ordinary ones. 
Many buildings are now standing, erected scores of years ago by 
our grandfathers, who themselves resided in open, low-roofed and 
inconvenient houses. Some of them have been partially remodeled, 
but they still retain the little, high windows, and seats arranged 
round the sides, with desks in front. These seats are designed for 
the larger pupils, and their only back is the cold, damp wall, punc- 
tured, very frequently, with numerous crevices through which the 
wind in winter whistles many a mournful tune, and sends many a 
shiver to delicate frames. In the center of the room a large box- 
stove, closely packed with wood, fumes and roars, sending forth 
sheets of impurely heated air to battle with the colder atmosphere 
near the walls. Nearer the stove are the seats for the small pupils ; 
and on one side of the room the “ teacher’s desk” stands out con- 
spicuously. The wainscot is covered with hieroglyphics, and the 
well carved desks show that the jack-knife—that universal Yankee 
implement—has not lain idle. Everything around wears an aspect 
of decay and neglect. Even the door-yard is filled with rubbish. 


And to such a place as this—and sometimes a far worse one—are 
sent the children of intelligent, and even wealthy parents—parents 
who would resent an insinuation that their children were not well 


eared for. No wonder that hard colds, resulting in croup and fevers 
re contracted in places of such uneven temperature. No wonder-. 
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that the child’s mind is not elevated, and his taste for the beautiful 
not increased, when constantly in view of such uncouth surround- 
ings. 

Teachers also suffer much inconvenience, and their labors are 
much retarded, for want of proper accommodations. The school- 
room is frequently small, and the scholars must of necessity be 
crowded together ; and thus a greater degree of watchfulness is re- 
quired to preserve good order. Very frequently there are no reci- 
tation-benches, and no good blackboards. And absence of such fur- 
niture detracts very seriously from the pleasure and profit of a 
school, as well as tends to discourage the teacher. And yet it is 
expected that the teacher will teach his pupils just as much as if he 
was supplied with outline maps, globes, charts, and all the appurte- 
nances of a well furnished school-room. If he does not he is “ not 
much of a teacher,” “had better stay at home,” and “ has not much 
talent.” 

Many of our districts have a morbid fear of school expenses. 
Our people have so long enjoyed the advantages of our noble school 
fund, that they do not appreciate it. Were they deprived of it for 
a few years, we think they would know better how to value it. But 
well supplied as they are with public money it seems to us that 
the people in any district can well afford to build and furnish 
good school-house at their own expense. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a general awakening among 
the people, on the subject of school-houses, ere long. Why are we 
so fearful of expending a few dollars for educational purposes, when 
we are so lavish of money for trifling ornaments? Did parents 
know the many evils incidental to a poor, ill-furnished school-room, 
we think they would not be slow in removing them. Let teachers 
then strive to awaken an interest in these matters, among parents, 
and the result will certainly be beneficial. 

S. J. W. 

Westrorp, Conn., Dec., 1857. 





For the Common School Journal. 
THEY CAN WHO WILL. 


So thought Demosthenes as he daily stood upon the pebbly beach 
and lifted his voice in contest with the ceaseless roar of old ocean’s 
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rolling, dashing, breaking waves. His voice is not yet silent, but 
loud and clear it will be heard in bursts of eloquence through the 
ages of all time, and purer, sweeter, will re-echo from the sheres of 
eternity—an enduring monument of the triumph of the will. So 
said our loved country as she raised her feeble hand against the 
mighty arm of her cruel oppressors. Yes, will, strong unconquerable 
will, fought our battles, won our independence, and renders this hap- 
py people feared and respected by every nation. The will is a mys- 
terious, incomprehensible, all creative faculty of the mind—unseen 
save in its developments—unfelt save in its results. It is the mo- 
tive power that impels man to every new invention, every great dis- 
covery, every mighty achievement ; it ploughs the deep, sweeps o’er 
the land, flies through the air—the inseparable companion of genius 
the “open sesame ” to earth’s richest treasures. Therefore the will 
being thus powerful all must allow that whatsoever man reasonably 
wills that has God given him power to accomplish. 

The graduating class of our State Normal School of 1857, not 
only believe this, but have agreed to take it as their motto through 
the varied scenes of life, their guide through the intricate mazes that 
surround the teacher’s path—their strength in the hour of weakness, 
their hope in the depths of despair. 

What do such a class lead us to hope and expect? Through 
doubt, difficulty, danger, they will never give up. Having once made 
a choice they will hold on to their profession and press onward— 
progress their watch word—perfection their aim. Press on noble 
little band, the common schools of Connecticut have need of the en- 
ergizing influence of just such teachers. There are high and gra- 
ded schools to be established ; school-houses to be built and repaired ; 


libraries to be furnished ; Holbrook’s school apparatus, outline maps, 


&c., to be purchased or a substitute made, whipping as adaily exercise 
to be abolished, and moral suasion to supply, toa certain degree, 
the use of the rod; bells to take the place of raps of the old oaken 
ruler upon the window pane ; many a youth to be snatched from the 
uninteresting, incomprehensible, and dull routine of passing by rule 
or by note, is to be trained to understand the structure of language 
and to analyze according to the approved method of Clark or Green ; 
many in darkness are following Daboll, that must be admitted to the 
clearer light of a Davies, a Thompson or a Greenleaf—and in one 
school (the very locality could be stated) the young ideas are being 


taught to shoot, as in the days of our grandparents, through the lengthy 
4 
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speeches of the American Preceptor ! !—pupils are to be prepared for 
the Normal School—the Common School Journal to be sustained: 
all these and more are waiting to be accomplished; and we hope the 
will of this class, as well as of all other teachers will be expended in 
efforts for such advancement. 

EINNA. 





LOVE vs. FEAR, AS A GOVERNING POWER. 


BY C A. BIGELOW. 

THERE is a strong presumption that the successful teacher is an 
earnest, truthful worker. For, though an eminent lawyer once said 
“that he did not dread the effect on a jury of the speech of an op- 
ponent who did not feel that his cause was just, yet such a man 
might make some impression on mature minds, long accustomed to 
let reason rather than feeling or impulse control the judgment, and 
hypocrites sometimes wield an influence. But in childhood, dawn- 
ing reason is silent, while instructive feeling rules, quick in detecting 
real affinity or hypocrisy. Let even a parent’s kindly voice assume 
hypocrisy to induce a child to take ‘good’ medicine, and see the 
result—its perception in this respect is almost infallible. 

Watch its judgment of a stranger who extends the arms for an in- 
vitation,—the face is curiously scanned, and if there is a moment of 
hesitation, the tone of the uttered, ‘Come, decides the little one in an 
instant, often. Unquestionably the infant faculties will develop in the 
warm sunshine of love much more than under the chilling influence 
of fear, and the teacher who would draw them out to the utmost, will, 
having his soul in the work, let it speak directly, because sincerely, to 
that of the pupil, who feels the strong influence of an earnest, kind- 
ly heart, and who will, in most cases, readily submit to right discipline 
if required in the spirit of kindness, while the mere school keeper, 
governing by force or severity because his predecessors did, if happen- 
ing into a good school will wonder at the magic influence of a mere 
glance of the eye expressing a strong will, yet appreciative heart, and 
wish that he, tuo, had a majestic ‘ presence.’ Nowthe teacher should 
know that a child, though told a dozen times a day, will not feel that 
learning is important, unless the instructor feels it too ; the feeling, not 
the idea alone, should be communicated. Be the ‘ presence’ what it 
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may, and a commanding presence can be acquired, for a noble soul 
will stamp its impress on the face, in time, and a high aim will light 
it up with beauty of expression, such is Nature’s law. Power of 
mind will impress and control those in contact with it. With tact, 
acquired by a knowledge of human nature, it will soften the young 
heart with a smile and mould it as plastic clay, to the proper form 
and polish. 

Without tact, it will perchance point on the young mind its own 
picture of Duty, personified as a harsh-featured morose tyrant, 
and the flowers in Wisdom’s way will be passed by unnoticed, while 
the rebellious passions, roused into action, will acquire strength by 
exercise, and the pupil one would send forth into the world, a happy 
effective worker for truth, the other would send out as a bar to the 
wheels of progress, or perchance as an illustration of the doctrine of 
‘total depravity.’ 

When we think how much of the time some spend in correction 
and ‘overseeing,’ others save by persuasive art or power, and thus 
accomplish so much more, and that the few hours spent in school are 
often the poor scholar’s only ‘capital in life,’ how important to the 
teacher is the power of governing and influencing mind. 

New Britain, Dec. 80th, 1857. 





SHORT STORIES OR PARABLES FOR THE YOUTH. 


Selected. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


THe angel who tends the flowers, and sprinkles the dew upon them 
in the stillness of night, slumbered one morning in spring under the 
shade of a rose-bush. 

When he awoke, he said with friendly countenance : “ Loveliest of 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing fragrance and thy cooling 
shade. Could’st thou ask a favor, how willingly would I grant it? 

“ Adorn me with a new grace,” implored the spirit of the rose- 
bush. And the angel adorned the queen of flowers with a veil of 
moss. Lovely she appeared in her simple array, the moss-rose, the 
most beautiful of her kind. Sweet Lina, bid adieu to finery and 
glittering jewels and follow the maternal beckoning of Nature. 








Stories for the Youth. 
THE PINK. 


“© dear mother, give each of us a flower-bed; me one, and Gus- 
tavus one, and Alvina one,—and each will take care of his own.” 
Thus said little Frederick to his mother, who granted his request, 
and gave each child a flower-bed planted with fine pinks. 

The children were overjoyed and said, “ How splendidly it will look 
when the pinks are in bloom!” For it was not yet the season for 
pinks ; they had only put forth their little buds. 

Little Frederick, however, was too impatient to await the time of 
their blooming, and he wished that his flower-bed might be in blos- 
som before all others. He took the buds in his hand, looking at their 
green covers, and rejoicing when he saw a yellow or red petal peep- 
ing forth here or there. But he could not wait patiently: Frederick 
opened the buds and unfolded the petals altogether ; then he exclaim- 
ed with a loud voice, “‘ Look, my pinks are in bloom!” 

But when the sun shone on them, the flowers drooped their heads 
and before noon they all looked mournful, faded and torn. Then 
the boy cried about his flowers; but his mother said, “ Impatient 
child ! may this be the last pleasure of your life that you mar by 


your own fault, then you will not have bought too dearly the great 
and difficult art of WAITING PATIENTLY. 


THE LAMBS. 


It was a calm, clear, summer evening ; a mother was sitting in her 
bedroom by the side of her sweet babe’s cradle, lulling him to sleep 
with a song. The little Adelaide came in from the garden with 
beaming eyes. ‘“O dear mother!” exclaimed she, “come, there is 
something very beautiful to see.” 

“ Well, what is it,’ asked her mother. 

“Oh, something very beautiful indeed,” replied the little girl, “but 
you must come yourself and see.” 

“T should like very much to do so,” answered her mother kindly, 
“but, I can not leave your little brother.” 

Then the little maiden cried coaxingly, saying, “ Dear mother, 
take my little brother with you, that he may see it too, and rejoice at 
it.” And the mother thought of the simplicity of childhood, which loves 
not to enjoy anything alone, but would share all with others. “Oh! 
said she to herself, “thy soul is yet nigh to the kingdom of heaven; 
how could I refuse any longer?” 
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She rose and looked into the cradle, the little boy slept calmly and 
soundly. Then she took the hand of her joyful daughter and said, 
“TI wonder what beautiful things you are going to show me.” When 
they were in the garden the little girl pointed to the sky, and ex- 
claimed : ** Now look, dear mother, there are little lambs of heaven, 
a whole flock: are they not dear and lovely?” They were delicate 
fleecy clouds scattered on the blue sky like lambs on a green pasture; 
and they glanced white and clear in the rays of the bright full moon. 

The mother of the child lifted up her countenance and gazed on 
the clouds with chastened delight, for she remembered how childish 
innocence invests terrestrial things with celestial beauty, and knows 
not of the gulf which separates heaven and earth. Thus Adelaide 
saw the lambs of earth in the clouds of heaven. 

“O blessed art thou!” thought the mother, as she pressed the little 
girl to her bosom. 


THE BITTER FLOWERET. 


One morning in spring, a mother went out with her little daughter 
into the mountains ; on their walk the girl rejoiced at the abundance 
of flowers and herbs which bloomed by the way-side. 

One flower she liked better than all the others ; it was small and 
delicate and of a beautiful red color. Minna—this was the little girl’s 
name—picked the flower and looked at it with delight, kissed it and 
smelt it and praised it incessantly. 

3ut she soon became tired of this; she wanted to derive more 
pleasure from the little flower and put it in her mouth to eat it. 

And what was the consequence? Minna came running to her moth- 
er weeping, and crying: “Oh dear mamma! the flower was so lovely 
and looked so pretty, that I was tempted to eat it; but it tastes so 
bitter that it quite draws my mouth! Oh, fie on the ugly flowers! ” 
Thus spoke the little maiden. But her mother answered and said, 
“ My dear child, why do you abuse the flowers? They are just as 
pretty and fragrant as before! Is that not much, and quite enough? 
You know flowers are not made to be eaten.” 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
Dora was a pious, lovely girl. All who knew her loved her, but 
particularly her brother Edmund, a little boy of whom she was 
equally fond. Suddenly Dora fell sick, and Edmund was extremely 
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sad because of her sufferings. Butit never entered into his head 
that she might die, for he had never seen a corpse, and knew not yet 
what death meant. 

While Dora lay full of pain on her sick-bed, Edmund thought 
what might afford her pleasure, and he went. into the fields to 
gather flowers, for he knew that she loved them dearly. 

But while he was absent Dora died and they clothed her in a 
white shroud. Then Edmund entered the chamber where she lay. 
He showed her the flowers as he entered; but the little maiden 
did not look up. Then he exclaimed: Look, Dora, what I have 
brought for you!” But she did not hear. Now Edmund looked 
at his sister, and said: “She sleeps. I will put down the 
flowers on her bosom, that she may rejoice when she wakes. Then 
she will say: Edmund has done that!” Softly he didso and smi- 
led. Then he went to his mother and said: I have been gather- 
ing flowers for Dora such as she loves best, but she sleeps. I 
have put the flowers on her bosom, that she may rejoice when she 
wakes. But the mother wept and said: “ Yes, she sleeps, but she 
will wake no more.” Then Edmund said “If she sleeps, why 
should she not awake?” Thus spake the boy. But the mother 
could not answer him; for she covered her face to conceal her 
tears. The boy was astonished, and said: “ Mother, why weepest 
thou ?” 





TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
A LESSON FOR UNCIVIL BOYS. 


In one of the most populous cities of New England, a few years 
since, a party of lads, all members of the same school, got up a 
grand sleigh rid¢. The sleigh was a very large and splendid one, 
drawn by six gray horses. 

On the day following the ride, as the teacher entered the 
school-room he found the pupils in high merriment, as they chatted 
about the fun and frolic of their excursion. In answer to some in- 
quiries he made about the matter, one of the lads volunteered to give 
an account of their trip and its various incidents. 

As he drew near the end of his story, he exclaimed: “ O, sir, 
there was one little circumstance that I had almost forgotten. As 
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we were coming home, we saw ahead of us a queer-looking affair in 
the road. It proved to be a rusty old sleigh, fastened behind a cov- 
ered wagon, proceeding at a very slow rate, and taking up the whole 
road. 

“ Finding that the owner was not disposed to turn out, we deter- 
mined on a volley and a good hurrah. They produced the right ef- 
fect, for the crazy machine turned out into the deep snow, and the 
skinny old pony started on a full trot. 

“As we passed some one gave the old jilt of a horse a good wok 
which made him run faster than he ever did before, I'll warrant you. 
And, so with another volley of snowballs pitched into the front of 
the wagon, and three times three cheers, we rushed by. 

“ With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried beneath 
an old hat, and who had dropped the reins, bawled out,—* Why do 
you frighten my horse?’ ‘Why don’t you turn out then ?’ says the 
driver. So we gave him three rousing cheers more. His horse was 
frightened again, and ran up against a loaded team, and I believe 
almost capsized the old creature—and so we left him. 

“Well, boys,” replied the instructor, “take your seats and I will 
in my turn tell you a story, and-all about a sleigh-ride,too. Yes- 
terday afternoon, a very venerable old clergyman, was on his way 
from Boston to Salem, to pass the residue of the winter at the house 
of his son. That he might be prepared for journeying in the 
Spring, he took with him his wagon, and for the winter his sleigh, 
which he fastened behind his wagon. 

“His sight and hearing were somewhat blunted by age, and he 
was proceeding very slowly and quietly, for his horse was old and 
feeble, like its owner. His thoughts reverted to the scenes of his 
youth—of his manhood, of his riper years. Almost forgetting him- 
self in the multitude of his thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed and 
even terrified, by loud hurrahs from behind, and by a furious pelting 
and clattering of balls of snow and ice upon the top of his wagon. 

“In his trepidation he dropped the reins, and as his aged and fee- 
ble hands were quite benumbed with cold, he could not gather them 
up, and his horse began to run away. In the midst of the old man’s 
trouble, there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large party of boys, 
in a sleigh drawn by six horses.” ‘Turn out! turn out, old fellow ! 
Give us the road, old boy! What will you take for your pony, old 
daddy ? Go it, frozen nose! What’s the price of oats ?’—were the 
various cries that met his ears. 

“*Pray do not frighten my horse’ ? exclaimed the infirm old driver. 
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‘Turn out then! turn out!’ was the answer, which was followed by 
repeated blows and cracks from the long whip of the ‘ grand sleigh,’ 
with showers of snow-balls, and three tremendous cheers from the 
boys who were in it. The terror of the old man and his horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to the imminent danger 
of his life. He contrived, however, to secure his reins, and to stop 
his horse just in season to prevent his being dashed against a loaded 
team. ; 

.“A short distance brought him to his journey’s end, the house of 
his son. His old horse was comfortably housed and fed, and he 
himself abundantly cared for. That son, boys, is your instructor, and 
that old fellow and old boy (who did not turn out for you, but would 
gladly have given you the whole road had he heard you approach) 
that old daddy and old frozen nose, was your master’s father.” 

Some of the boys buried their heads beneath their desks ; some 
cried; and many hastened to their teacher with apologies, and regrets 
without end. All were freely pardoned, but they were cautioned 
that they should be more civil for the future, to inoffensive travelers 


and more respectful to the aged and infirm. 
° H. K. OLIVER. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


(From Prof. Haddock’s remarks at the dedication of a School-House in New 
Hampshire.) 

Tue School-House is a silent teacher; the place where it stands, 
the scenery by which it is surrounded, more or less excite the 
young mind, and give direction to its thoughts. But the principal 
teacher is, of course, the school-master, the presiding mind in the 
little assembly of thinkers, students, pupils, who occupy the house 
and busy themselves with the subjects of thought and instruction, 
in the midst of that outward scenery, through the best hours of 
every day of the week, during the freest and most susceptible years 
of life. The mere presence of superior intelligence is instructive ; 
the aspect of goodness is improving. Knowledge and virtue are 
commended to us by daily intercourse with a beautiful example. 
Good sense, gentleness, modesty, -propriety, are illustrated and en 
forced by being embodied in a real person, even when he does 
nothing and says nothing. Such a person can not BB, and not do 
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good. His presence represses what is vulgar, and awes what is 
wrong ; we instinctively set a guard upon our lips, we move with 
greater care, we blush at the consciousness of unkind, ungenerous, 
unmanly feelings, when he is with us. 

And then what a difference as an active teacher, between a clear 
thinker and discriminating observer, and an obtuse, blundering, half 
educated guide in our studies. Whata mighty difference between 
a sour, petulant, hasty, inconstant temper, and that judgment, that 
self command, that serene and sunny benignity, that self-respect 
and respect for us, which we feel to belong to a true gentleman, 
and in the presence of which a thoughtful and well meaning child 
is at ease and happy. 

In a good teacher of a common school there is a combination of 
qualities, each of value, and never attained or preserved without 
pains and expense. Such a teacher is not easily raised, and there- 
fore not common. Happy is the district that secures him; his 
price is above rubies; he is a scholar, a gentleman, and a christain. 

Cowper hated public schools; poor, sensitive, suffering creature, 
he never had a happy moment in school, and hardly one anywhere 
else. But he saw whatsort of a man a school-master ought to be. 
In the Tirocinium, he recommends a family teacher : 

“ Behold that figure, neat, though plainly clad, 
His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad : 

Not of a nimble tongue, though lively in discourse, 
His phrase well chosen, clear and full of force ; 
And his address, if not quite French in ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank and formed to please ; 


Low in the world, because he scorns its arts ; 
A man of letters, manners, morals, parts.” 








THE EDUCATOR vs THE TEACHER. 


Tue educator draws out latent powers. The teacher puts in a 
given task. 

The educator considers the worse the material, the greater the 
skill in working it. The teacher does his task, and charges the ma- 
terial with the result. 

The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learn- 
ing himself to put old things in a new form. The teacher thinks he 
knows his subject, and finds it more irksome every day. 

Vou. XII. No. 2. 4 
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The educator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pu- 
pils is digested and craved for.—The teacher thinks everything done 
when he has poured out something before them. 

The educator encourages. ‘The teacher furnishes. 

The educator has faith in great principles. The teacher is the 
slave of little vexations. 

The educator is a boy amongst boys, in heart ; in judgment a man. 
The teacher has the hardness of a man, with the want of thought of 
a boy. 

The educator in punishing considers what is best, not what is de- 
served. The teacher applies a fixed penalty. 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. The teacher in tru- 
isms and lamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true ideal, towards which 
he is ever finding some response, even in apparent failures. The 
teacher’s ideal isa shallow dream of selfish success, the non-realiza- 
tion of which leaves him apathetic and querulous in his work, scep- 
tical of goodness, hardened in his own opinions, and closed against 
improvement. 


The educator, as he believes in his principles and rules, earnestly 
strives to be the best example of them himself. 


Want of punctuality makes authority grating. 
Little charges make authority contemptible. 
Little interferences make it hateful.— Clerical Journal. 


KITTIE CLOVER. 


Just think of a maiden with merry bright eyes 

That seem to have borrowed their light from the skies; 
With brow like the lily and cheek like the rose, 

Whose ruby lips pearls of rare beauty disclose; 

With a voice that outrivals the songsters of air, 

And charms to which nothing on earth can compare ; 

You may search if you will the whole wide world over, 
You'll ne’er find such an one save our sweet Kittie Clover. 


She’s as airy and graceful as fairy or fawn, 

When she trips it so lightly adown the green lawn ; 
The flowers scarcely heed the light touch of her feet, 
They bloom all the brighter, and seem the more sweet. 
Though mirthful and gay she is gentle and kind, 

Her beauty is only surpassed by her mind ; 

O’er Life’s toilsome pathway, a light hearted rover, 
I’m sure we all love her—our dear Kittie Clover. 


Young Ladies’ High School, New Lonpon, Dec. 7, 1857. M. L. 





Right Use of Questioning while Teaching. 
RIGHT USE OF QUESTIONING WHILE TEACHING. 


ImrortanT as the preparation and arrangement of lessons are, the 
method of presenting them to the children is not less so, and requires 
equal care and study. Information may be nicely put together, the 
lesson may be well arranged, but more is needed to make it effective; 
the manner in which the youthful mind is to be exercised upon it. 
In considering the science, character, and object of questioning, it is 
not my intention to enter into a critical disquisition on the various 
modes or systems of questioning; every teacher has in a great mea- 
sure a system of his own, adapting some method to his own peculiar 
views and circumstances: my object will be fully accomplished, if 
I confine my few observations exclusively to the above-named divis- 
ions. A blind adherence to any system of questioning, however 
good, cannot be productive of permanent benefit. There is no 
doubt that many of the systems at present used possess good points, 
and also many defects, and it should be the teacher’s object to select 
those parts best adapted to his own capacities, and the circumstances 
of his school. The term Education is compounded of two Latin 
words, e “ out of,’ and duco, “I lead or draw,” and consequently 
should, in its intellectual signification, refer to some such process of 
drawing out some latent qualities, and extending and expanding them. 
Now, if we connect to this the science of questioning, we shall see 
that the human mind is as it were a huge storehouse containing vast 
accumulations of ideas and facts, capable of being brought into op- 
eration by catechising, which may very appropriately be considered 
as the key for unlocking this storehouse. It will at once be appa- 
rent that this subject affects most closely both the school and the 
teacher. Its ramifications extend into every branch, both religious 
and secular; and on the use or abuse of this invaluable element of 
instruction, the success of the school, and the reputation of the 
teacher depends. It appeals to the mind and brings into exercise 
the reflecting faculties, testing the capacities of children, and sup- 
plying their wants. This is pre-eminently the teacher’s vocation, 
not to state facts to passive minds, but by questioning and explana- 
tion to allure the mind of each scholar to unfold itself and display 
its hidden powers. The plan which Dr. Arnold adopted, explains the 
science of questioning so clearly, and is so admirable in its character 
that it is worthy of being carried out by every one engaged in the 
education of the young. “ His method was founded on the princi- 
ple of awakening the intellect of every individual boy. Hence arose 
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his practice of teaching by questioning. His explanations were as 
short as possible, as much as would dispose of the difficulty, and no 
more ; and his questions were of a kind at once to call the attention 
of the boys to the real point of every subject, to disclose to them the 
exact bounds of their knowledge, and their ignorance, and to culti- 
vate in them a habit, not only of collecting facts, but of expressing 
themselves with facility, and of understanding the principles on 
which their facts rested. “ You come here, not to read, but to learn 
how to read,” and thus, the greater part of his instructions were inter- 
woven with the process of their own minds; there was a continual 
reference to their thoughts, an acknowledgment that, so far as their 
information and power of reasoning could take them, they ought to 
have an opinion of their own, a working, not for, but with the form, 
as if they were equally interested with himself in making out the 
meaning of the passage before them, a constant endeavor to set them 
right, either by gradually helping them on to a true answer, or by 
making the answers of the more advanced part of the form serve as 
a medium through which his instructions might be communicated to 
the less advanced part.” Such was the system which this eminent 
schoolmaster practised ; he lived to see the superiority of his meth- 
ods of teaching in the successful management ofa large public school 
and they may be followed as far as practicable in our Common schools 
with certainty of success. Without digressing from the subject un- 
der consideration, the following hints will, it is hoped, prove useful. 
In giving a collective or an object lesson, the plan generally recom- 
mended is, to present to the children a correct and perspicuous des- 
cription or account of the subject under consideration, in the form 
of a short lecture, embracing, as concisely as possible, every particu- 
lar connected with it, after which they are to be questioned on it, in 
order to show the real extent of what they have acquired. In 
reading lessons the following method will, I think, present many 
advantages. While the class is reading, the teacher will pay atten- 
tion to the tone, punctuation, accent, and correct expression of the 
text, and will also put such inferential or suggestive questions as the 
lesson supplies, together with the explanation of any difficult words or 
passages | which may occur. Then, when the reading is finished and 
the books are closed, questions may be put of a self-evident charac- 
ter from the lesson. The former will furnish the children with fresh 
information, and test their general knowledge, while the Jatter will 
afford the teacher a fair criterion of what they have really remem- 
bered.—From Notes of Lessons. 
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ANCIENT MONEY 


Berore the invasion of Julius Cesar, the natives of England had 
tin plates, iron plates, and rings, which were money. On the au- 
thority of Seneca, a curious account is given when leather, appropri- 
ately stamped to give it a certain legal character, was the only cur- 
rent money. At a comparatively recent date in the annals of Eu- 
rope, Fredich the second, who died in 1250, at the siege of Milan, 
actually paid his troops with leather money. Nearly the same cir- 
cumstances occurred in England during the great wars of the barons. 
In the couse of 1250, King John, for the ransom of his royal person, 
promised to pay Edward the Third, of England, three millions of 
gold crowns. In order to fulfil the obligation, he was reduced to 
the mortifying necessity of paying the expenses of the palace in 
leather money, in the center of each piece there being a little bright 
point of silver. In that region is found the origin of the travestied 
honor of boyhood, called—conferring a leather medal. The impos- 
ing ceremonies accompanying a presentation gave full force, dignity 
and value to a leather jewel, which noblemen were probably proud 
and gratified to receive at the hand of majesty. 

So late as 1574, there was an immense issue of money in Holland, 
stamped on small sheets of pasteboard. But further back in the 
vista of years, Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, who 
reigned six hundred and twenty-two years before the Christian era, 
made money out of wood as well as leather ; a knowledge of which 
might have influenced King John in the bold project of substituting 
the tanned hide of an animal for gold and silver, well-known to his 
subjects to be exceedingly precious. 

Both gold and silver appeared to have been in extensive circula- 
tion in Egypt, soon after their potency was understood in Asia. 
From thence they were introduced into Carthage and Greece ; and, 
finally, traveling further and further in a westerly direction, the city 
of Rome discovered the importance of legalizing her circulation. 

Weight always having been of the first importance in early times, 
the shape of money appears to have been regarded with perfect in- 
difference for a series of ages. 

When the bits and portions of metal received as precious were ex- 
tensively circulated, it is quite probable that each possessor shaped 
them to suit his own conception, as practiced to some extent at this 
time in remote places in the East Indies. The payer always 
cuts off parts with shears, till he obtains by exact weight, the stipu- 
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lated amount. It was. thus that men traveled with the evidence of 
their possessions ina sack. But great inconvenience must have re- 
sulted from this often tedious process ; and as nations advanced in 
civilization and the economic arts, a certain mark or impression on 
certain sized pieces were acknowledged to be the sign of a certain 


weight. 

This facilitated negotiations, and afterwards led to further im- 
provements, both in the shape, weight and beauty of the external 
devices. By-and-by, the profile of the king, the date of the coinage, 
and the record of improtant events, gave still more completeness and 
character to the circulating article of exchange.—Selected. 





DUTIES OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

We find the following excellent rules and regulations pertaining 
to teachers and pupils, in the Annual Report of the Normal, Model, 
Grammar, and Common Schools, in Upper Canada, for the year 
1856: 

It shall be the duty of each teacher of a common school :— 

1. To receive courteously the visitors appointed by law, and to 
afford them every facility for inspecting the books used, and to ex- 
amine into the state of the school ; to have the visitors’ books open, that 
the visitors may, if they choose, enter remarks in it. The frequen- 
cy of visits to the school by intelligent persons, animates the pupils, 
and greatly aids the faithful teacher. 

2. To keep the registers accurately and neatly, according to the 
prescribed forms. 

8. To classify the children according to the books used ; to study 
those books himself; and to teach according to the improved method 
recommended in their prefaces. ) 

4. To observe himself, and to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils, the great rule of regularity and order,—a TIME AND A PLACE 
FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND 
PLACE. 

5. To promote, both by precept and example, CLEANLINESS, 
NEATNESS, and DECENCY. To effect this, the teacher should set an 
example of cleanliness and neatness in his own person, and in the 
state and general appearance of the school. He should also satisfy 
himself by personal inspection every morning, that the children have 
had their hands and faces washed, their hair combed, and clothes 
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cleaned, and when necessary mended. The school apartments, too, 
should be swept and dusted every evening. 

6. To pay the strictest attention to the moral and general conduct 
of his pupils, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles 
of Truta anp Honesty; the duties of respect to superiors, and 
obedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

7. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare 
of his pupils, to treat them with kindness combined with firmness ; 
and to aim at governing them by their affections and reason, rather 
than by harshness and severity. 

8. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among his pupils ; 
to discountenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and every approach 
to vice. 

9. Punctually to observe the hours for opening and dismissing the 
school; during the school hours, faithfully to devote himself to the 
public service ; to see that the exercises of the school be opened and 
closed each morning and evening as stated in the preceding part of 
this section: and daily to exert his best endeavors, by example and 
precept, to impress upon the minds of the pupils the principles and 
morals of the Christian religion, especially those virtues of piety, 
truth, patriotism and humanity, which are the basis of law and free- 
dom, and the cement and ornament of society. 

10. To practice such discipline in his school as would be exercised 
by a judicious parent in his family ; avoiding corporal punishment, 
except when it shall appear to him to be imperatively required. 

11. For gross misconduct, or violent or willful opposition to his 
authority, the teacher may suspend a pupil from attending at the 
school, forthwith informing the parent or guardian of the fact, and 
reason of it, and communicating the same to the trustees through the 
chairman or secretary. But no pupil shall be expelled without the 
authority of the trustees. 

12. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the school, 
and in all cases where reformation appears hopeless, it shall be the 
duty of the teacher, with the approbation of the trustees, to expel 
such pupil from the school. But any pupil under the public censure, 
who shall express to the teacher his regret for such course of con- 
duct, as openly and as explicitly as the case may require, shall, with 
the approbation of the trustees and teacher, be re-admitted to the 
school. 

13. It shall be the duty of the teacher to give strict attention to 
the proper ventilation and temperature, as well as to the cleanliness 
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of the school-house; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use 
of the yard and out-buildings connected with the school-house, as 
will insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition ; and he 
shall be held responsible for any want of neatness and cleanliness 
about the premises. 

14. Care should be taken to have the school-house ready for the 
reception of pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time prescribed 
for opening the school, in order to afford shelter to those that may 
arrive before the appointed hour. 


Doties oF PopPIits. 


1. Pupils must come to school clean in their persons and clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be considered a violation 
of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents to such 
penalty as the nature of the case may require, at the discretion of 
the master. 

8. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour appointed 
for closing school, except in case of sickness or some pressing emer- 
gency ; and then the teacher’s consent must first be obtained. 

4. A pupil absenting himself from school, except on account of 
sickness, or other urgent reason satisfactory to the teacher, forfeits 
his standing in his class and his right to attend the school for the 
remainder of the quarter. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the school, unless he 
is furnished with the books and requisites required to be used by 
him in the school; but in case of a pupil being in danger of losing 
the advantage of the school by reason of his inability to obtain the 
necessary books or requisites through the poverty of his parents or 
guardian, the trustees have power to procure and supply such pupils 
with the books and requisites needed. 





HOPE’S ADVENT. 


“Once on atime, from scenes of light 
An angel winged his airy flight ; 
Down to this earth in haste he came, 
And wrote, in lines of living flame, 
These words on every thing he met,— 
“Cheer up ; be not discouraged yet.” 


Then back to Heaven with speed he flew, 
Attuned his golden harp anew, 

Whilst the angelic throng came round 
To catch the soul-inspiring sound ; 

And heaven was filled with new delight, 
For Hors had been to earth that night.” 
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For the Common School Journal. 

Mr. Ep1Ttor.—The following mathematical problem which went, 
some years ago, the round of the newspapers and baffled many 
attempts at solution, is presented as a contribution to your columns. 
As an agreeable diversion, it may serve to tax the ingenuity of the 
readers of the Journal. 

ProsLemM —Place the nine digits in such a manner as that their 
square root can be extracted without a remainder. 

Yours, 

KENSINGTON, Jan. 7, 1858. E. W. R. 

P. S. The above is submitted to your editorial favor for publi- 
cation, should it meet with your acceptance an answer will be given 
in the next number of the Journal. 





OFFICIAL. 

The blanks, for the use of District Committees in making their 
returns to the School Visitors, have been forwarded from this office 
to the Acting Visitors of the several towns. Blanks for the use of 
the Visitors will be forwarded in due season 

Frequent calls are made at this office for the blanks for the enu- 
meration of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years. These 
blanks are sent from the Comptroller’s office and not from this de- 
partment. DAVID N. CAMP, 

Supt. of Com. Schools. 
Office of Supt. of Com. Schools, N. Britain, Jan., 20th, 1858. 





Gditorial Department. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Wirutn the last month it has been our privilege and pleasure to 
visit several of the towns in New Haven and Middlesex counties, 
and we propose to give a very brief account of the impressions re- 
ceived. While we have in most places found ample room for im- 
provement, we have also met with many cheering indications of in- 
terest and progress. In all places we have found some earnest and 
judicious friends of Common Schools,—willing to labor “in season 
and out of season,’—* through good report and through evil report” 
if they can do something to elevate the schools and increase the 
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amount of parental interest. We have also met with well qualified 
and industrious teachers who were faithfully and hopefully laboring 
for the true good of the rising generation. 

WALLINGForRD. At this pleasant village we met with about 200 
of the pupils with their teachers and some of the citizens. We were 
pleased to learn that the schools are prospering this winter. A good 
union or graded school would be an excellent thing for Wallingford, 
and we hope the good citizens will soon provide for such a school. 

Nortn Haven. This is another place in which the public good 
calls loudly for a graded school. The village is finely situated for 
the favorable location of such a school, and many of the citizens are 
anxious to provide for the establishment of one. 

Mitrorp. At this place we found a very pleasant school of a 
higher grade under the charge of Mr. Marshall, whose pleasant and 
gentlemanly bearing must exert a very salutary influence on his pu- 
pils. Here, too, the great want is a graded school. Our Milford 
friends could have an excellent school if they would unite their dis- 
tricts. 

BetHany. We met quite a large and attentive audience at this 
place, which is highly favored in having, as Acting Visitor, the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, who both knows what constitutes a good school and 
labors earnestly for securing the same. 

Ciinton. This town has, for some years, taken quite an interest 
in common schools and has furnished several excellent scholars for 
the State Normal School,—perhaps as many as any other town in the 
State. Many of the citizens have manifested a very deep interest 
in the schools; good teachers have been employed and pleasant re- 
sults may be seen in the intelligent pupils in attendance, on the sev- 
eral schools in the village. We had time only to visit the schools of 
Messrs. Johnson and Maples, and Miss Burr, and found each of them 
in a pleasant condition,—the teachers laboring faithfully and under- 
standingly and the pupils, apparently, rendering cheerful co-operation 
in the work of the school-room. Another good school, near the cen- 
ter, is kept by Mr. Clark, who has for several successive seasons 
taught the same to very general acceptance. But one thing is wan- 
ted,—much wanted,—and that is a graded school, and but few places 


combine so many favorable circumstances for such a school. We do 
hope our Clinton friends will soon provide for such a school and thus 
give to their intelligent youth privileges of the highest order. 


Westsroox. This place has for some years had the services of 
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Dr. Burr on the Board of Visitors and he has done much for the 
improvement of the schools,—but much is still to be done before the 
mass of the people will be made to feel and act as they ought for 
the true interests of the schools. 

Essex. It is sad to see a place of so much wealth so poorly pro- 
vided with school-house buildings. We visited three, neither 
of which is worthy of a place in any town not absolutely “ poverty 
stricken.” We heard these edifices characterized by a clergyman of 
the place, some two years ago, as “old rookeries”—and they are 
now just two years older than they were then. We found in these 
buildings intelligent teachers and pupils and could but wish that they 
had school-houses worthy the name. But few, if any, towns in the 
State afford such facilities for a union or graded school and we are 
fully satisfied that the good people of Essex would neither “ slumber 
nor sleep” until they had taken some step towards providing better 
school-house accommodations for the youth, if they would butspend 
a single day in the school rooms to which they send their children 
every day of the week. There is here an excellent Academy and 
boarding school under the charge of Mr. Newell,—a gentleman who 
has long desired the establishment of the only true system for such 
a village. 

Derr River. We visited the school at this place kept by Mr. 
Mather. The pupils seemed orderly and attentive, and the teacher 
manifested a most commendable spirit and managed with unusual 
tact for one teaching his “ first school.” We hope Mr. Mather will 
become a “ life member” of the profession. If the districts of this 
pleasant village would unite their schools the results would be high- 
ly beneficial to all concerned. 

East Happam. The visitors and teachers of this town are ear- 
nestly striving to improve the schools. One of the first steps to be 
taken was to secure a uniformity of text-books. This is indispensa~ 
ble to the success of any school. On investigation it was found that 
nearly 50 or 60 different kinds of text-books were in use,—and the 
variety in some schools was so great that the pupils could not beadvan- 
tageously classified. The Rev. Mr. Hillard, Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors, with the approval of his associates, has, by great effort, 
effected a uniformity, and how much soever he may have been cen- 
sured by some at the time we are satisfied that all intelligent parents 
will thank him for the good work done,—especially as the new kooks 
have been procuredat very lowrates. Weare noadvocate forfrequent 
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change of text-books,—but when a perfect “jargon” is occasioned 
by a variety of books in a school, or town, the sooner the evil is 
remedied the better,—and though the first step may occasion an un- 
pleasant sensitiveness in the region of the “pocket nerve,”—the 
final results will abundantly compensate for every “twinge.” Anoth 
er very important step is that of holding monthly meetings of teach- 
ers and committees. Much good must be produced by these gather- 
ings, and from mutual deliberations and consultations. 

Winpuam County. Our friends in this county are still up and 
doing.” On the first day of the month, the county association held 
quite a spirited and interesting meeting at Hampton. An excel- 
lent address was given by the Hon. D. N. Camp, Superintendent 
of Schools. The Rev. Mr. Burleigh of Plainfield, Mr. Keyes of 
Brooklyn, and Rev. Mr. Soule of Hampton, and others did much 
to make the meeting interesting and profitable. The citizens of 
Hampton received the teachers very cordially and entertained them 
hospitably. Progress is evident in Windham county and the right 
spirit is gaining ground rapidly. 


A correspondent thus writes of other places which he has 


visited. 
FAIRFIELD CounTYy.—BRIDGEPORT. 

We had the pleasure of visiting the schools of this city on the 
13th inst. We were surprised, as well as gratified, at the improve- 
ment which has taken place in these schools within a few years. 

The schools in the first district are arranged in three grades. 
The principal of the high-school, or first grade, E. F. Strong, Esq. 
is indefatigable in his efforts to secure system and thorough study, 
and to form right habits. He is fortunate in his co-laborers in the 
different departments who appear to work cheerfully and success- 
fully in their several schools. 

The order, quietness and intelligent appearance of the school 
were very pleasing. More room is needed to accommodate the 
pupils in attendance. 

The schools in Golden Hill district under the charge of Mr. 
Wilson and his sisters, are very successfully taught. The Barnum 
district, East Bridgeport, has a better location for a school-house than 
either of the other districts, with ample play-grounds in the vicinity. 
The house is a good one, but there is need of a more thorough classi- 
fication of the school. This can only be secured by having it gra- 
ded similar to those in the city. 
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The principal, Mr. Perkins, and his assistants, are endeavorng to 
do what they can to make the school a good one. 

We were gratified in meeting several gentlemen of the Board of 
Visitors and of the district Committees in the different schools. The 
acting visitors, Drs. Judson and Burritt, have labored long to secure 
improvements in their schools. 

A large and attentive audience was gathered in Washington Hall 
in the evening to listen to an address on the subject of Education on 
Common Schools. 

STAMFORD. 


We spent but a short time in the schools of Stamford. Mr. H. A. 
Balcam, the principal has recently entered on his labors here. He is 
endeavoring to systematize the studies of the different departments 
and has the cordial co-operation of his assistants in the work neces- 
sary to secure a good school. 

The schools in the east part of the village were suffering much 
from the want of good rooms, and the proper. appliances, necessary 
for schools similarly situated. 

GREENWICH. 


The schools in the first district have recently been placed under 
the charge of Mr. Charles H. Wright, who has commenced a good 
work here. If he and his assistants are cordially sustained, as we 
think they will be, a great change will soon be noticeable in the 
schools of this village. 

We learned that the District had recently voted to grade the 
grounds in and around the school yard and laid a tax on proper- 
ty and polls, sufficient to make the schools free. There are certainly 
very hopeful signs of improvement. C. 


Mr. Epwarp D. Rawson, late of Bristol, has been appointed 
principal of a large graded school at Scranton, Pa, Mr. Rawson is 
a graduate of the Normal School of the class of 1855, and is a most 
worthy man and a good teacher. We wish him abundant success in 
his new field of labor. Miss Marietta W. Hutt, a member of the 
class of 1856, has also been engaged to teach in one of the depart- 
ments of the same school. 


Corrections. In the sketch of Mr. Philbrick in our last, we were 
in error in saying that Mr. P. was born in oe We should 
have said May. 
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Mr. H. A. Balcam, principal of the Union School, Stamford, was 
Professor of Natural Science in the Kentucky Military College pre- 
vious to occupying his present position. In our last he was spoken 
of as from Vernon. 





EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


Our thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Upper Canada, for a full and high- 
ly interesting report of popular education in the province. It is a 
document of 296pp., and affords ample proof that the good cause is 
in good hands and progressing. From the report we gather the fol- 
lowing :— 


EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


Tue report on the Educational Affairs of Upper Canada, by the 
Chief Superintendent, contains the following interesting statistical 


matter, in addition to the other details with which the work abounds: 

In regard to assessments and the amount of aid received from 
Government, we learn that the Legislative School Grant is appor- 
tioned to each Municipality, upon the condition that such Municipal- 
ity shall provide an equal sum by assessment for the payment of teach- 
ers. The Legislative grant apportioned to Municipalities for 1856 
amounted to £29,869 ; the amount provided by the local municipal 
assessment was £54,626, £24,657 more than the sum required by 
law, and an increase of £9,402 over the amount of the local muni- 
cipal assessment of the preceding year, for the payment of teach- 
ers and other educational expenses. The amount of School 7rustees 
assessment for the same purpose was £135,354 being an increase 
over that of the preceding year of £25,643. The amount of rate- 
bills was £34,966, being an increase of £4,159 over that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The means thus obtained was expended as follows :—The amount 
paid for maps and apparatus was £2,440, being an increase of £375. 
The amount expended for school sites and the erection of school 
houses was £42,807, being an increase of £6,534. The amount 
expended for repairs and rents of school houses, was £10,190, being 
an increase of £4,275. The amount expended for fuel, stationery 
and other contingencies, was £19,162, being an increase of £6,628. 
The amount paid to teachers was £194,520, being an increase of 
£24,893. The total amount of expenditures for all common school 
purposes for the year 1856 was £269,527 ; to this may be added the 
salaries of local superintendents, £5,060, making the total £274,587, 
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for one branch of the system of public education in Upper Canada, 
being an increase over the preceding year of £44,708. 

When it is considered that these are the voluntary acts of the peo- 
ple themselves in their several municipalities, they are facts of great 
significance in the educational and social progress of Canada, and 
point to a future grateful to the feelings of the noblest patriotism. 

We find the following figures relative to attendance :—The num- 
ber of boys attending the schools was 137,420, being an increase of 
11,742. The number of girls attending the schools was 113,725, 
being an increase of 11,539. The total number of pupils attending 
the Common Schools was 251,145, being an increase of 23,281. 
The table also shows, in the classification of pupils, a very gratify- 
ing increase in the higher subjects of Common School Education. 

The whole number of Teachers employed during the year was 
4,689,—inerease 124; male teachers, 2,622—increase 24; female 
teachers 1,067— increase 70. The salaries of female teachers vary 
from £50 to £125; that of male teachers vary from £60 to £350. 

Grammar Scuoots.—The whole number of Grammar Schools 
in operation in 1856 was 61, of which 26 were Senior County Gram- 
mar Schools, each receiving £100 péP annum, independent of the 

apportionment of the fund arising from the sales of Grammar School 
lands.. The amount apportioned from the fund to Grammar Schools 
was £6,661—increase £111. The amount derived from fees £4,990 
decreased £131. The amount granted by Municipalities £3,447— 
increase £1,817, chiefly for buildings. ‘The total amount for salaries 
of masters and teachers £11,914—increase £350. The amount ex- 
pended for maps and apparatus £201— increase £139. ‘The amount 
expended for books and contingencies £1,562—increase £1,081. 
Total receipts for Grammar School purposes £19,248—increase £3, 
761. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


AppLeton’s Cycropep1A or BroGrapuy: embracing a serics of original 
memoirs of the most distinguished persons of all times. With numerous il- 
lustrations. 8vo. 1058 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a most valuable work for public and School Libraries and for general 
reference. It has been prepared with great care by the Rev. Dr. Hawks and the 
publishers have performed their part with great fidelity and good taste. To any 
in want of a Biographical dictionary we unhesititatingly commend this as amost ex 
cellent work of the kind. It is particularly worthy of a place in every Schoo} 
Library where it would prove of great service to teachers and pupils. 

Cuemistry or Common Lire: By James F. Johnston. Illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings. 2vols. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
These two volumes, containing nearly 700 pp. abound in valuable information 

in relation to subjects of special interest as bearing upon the matters of every day 

life. Every School boy and every school girl should have access to the informa- 
tion contained in these volumes. They are written in a plain and familiar style 
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and well fitted for “text-books in school or for a place on the shelves of schoo} 

libraries. 

Tus Hanv-Boox or Hovusenotp Science, with numerous illustrated dia- 
grams. By~Edward L. Yeomans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12 mo‘ 
449 pp. 

This is a popular and very useful treatise on heat, light, air, aliment and clean- 
sing in their scientific principles and domestic applications. Its use either as @ 
text or library book would do much good by imparting much needed information 
on topics of great interest to every person. As a work for daily reference in fami- 
lies it would prove highly valuable. 

Notes ON THE PaRaBLes oF ovuR Lorp. By Richard C. Trench, A. M. 
Professor of Divinity, Kings College, London. Ninth Edition. 8 vo. 425 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an exceedingly interesting work on a very interesting subject and one 
cannot peruse it without gaining many new ideas in relation to, and a deeper love 
for, those inimitable portions of the holy Scriptures. To clergymen, teachers, and 
parents we commend this volume as one whose perusal will afford them much 
pleasure and profit. One who has not read these notes on the parables can have 
but an inperfect conception of their real beauty and fitness. 

First Boox or Naturat Paitosorny anp Astronomy. By Wm. Porter, 
M. A. of Yale College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12 mo. 217 pp. 
This is a very attractive little work and one for which our young friends will 

feel disposed to thank Prof. Norton. It is well written, neatly printed and fully 

illustrated by cuts and diagrams. 

Tue Nationat Series or Reapers. By Richard G. Parker and J. Madison 
Watson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We have received from the publishers four numbers of this series of readers 
and are highly pleased with their appearance. The selections are well made and 
of an interesting character, and the publishers have faithfully performed their part. 
We do not hesitate to commend this series as one of the very best now before the 
public. 

Tue Nationa Srevwer, from theJsame authors and publishers, is also well 
deserving of popular favor,—and is peeuliarly adapted to the written method now 
very common inall our best schools. On the receipt of one dollar and six cents 
the publishers propose to send copies of the readers and speller, postage paid, 
to any teacher or committee man who may wish to examine. 

The following very instructive and interesting volumes, prepared by the late 
Rev. Walter Colton, and published in a neat and attractive style by A. S. Barnes 
& Co. New York, are excellent books for school and family libraries. 

Sarr anp SHorg, in Madeira, Lisbon and the Mediterranean. 12 mo. 313 pp. 

Lanp anv Sza, in tbe Bosphorus and Agean ; or views of Constantinople 
and Athens. 12 mo. 366 pp. 

Deck anp"Porrt ; or, incidents of a cruise in the U. S. frigate Congress to Cal- 
ifornia. With sketches of Rio Janerio, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu and San 
Francisco. 12 mo. 408 pp. 

Tae Sea aND THE Sartor, notes on France and Italy, and other Literary 
remains of Rev. W. Colton. 12 mo. 437 pp. 


Turew Years 1n Catirornia. 12 mio, 456 pp. 





